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the branches of a tree ; or, perhaps, if there are ho trees near 
by, four poles are fixed in the ground, and the litter upon which 
rest the remains is fastened upon the stakes, at a distance of 
about 4 or 5 feet from the ground. The medicine-bag of the 
Indian is tied around the neck, and often a supply of food, which 
is renewed as frequently as the home supply will admit of. 
Sometimes the war- or hunting-horse of the brave is tied to the 
tree or killed upon the grave, so that the warrior, upon his ar- 
rival in the happy hunting-ground, will have his trusty steed 
beside him. 

Although old Indians are left to die of starvation upon the 
plains, they are for a long time not forgotten ; and the lamenta- 
tions of the squaws whenever anything brings to their minds 
the memory of departed friends, who may have been dead a 
month or any number of years, is certainly very affecting. 
Whenever they chance to think of a departed friend, they imme- 
diately quit anything they may be doing, and at once proceed 
to the top of the nearest hill, where they sit down, fold their 
hands around their knees, and, rocking to and fro, break out in 
the most doleful wailings. This hideous noise soon falls upon 
the ears of other squaws ; and it frequently happens that, an hour 
after the first is taken, the epidemic spreads throughout the 
village, and all the squaws are seated in a circle, or on the top 
of the hill, rocking to and fro, and making this mournful noise. 
They always keep it up all night, and sometimes for several 
days. 

In conclusion, I might add that the various tribes existing in 
the western parts of the United States are being rapidly deci- 
mated, and before many years pass away the noble Red Man 
of the original Six Nations will be a creature of the past. 
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XXI. — The North- American Indiana : a Sketch of some of the Hostile Tribes, 
together with a brief account of General Sheridan's campaign of 1868 
against the Sioux, Cheyenne, Arapahoe, Kiowa, and Comanche Indians. 
By William Blackmore. 

Introduction. 

The following account of some of the wild aborigines of the 
United States, who have recently been engaged in warfare with 
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that Government, together with a brief sketch of the Indian war 
of last autumn with the Sioux, Cheyenne, Arapahoe, Kiowa, 
and Comanche Indians, which, commencing in August, was, by 
the skilful tactics, well-planned campaign, and indomitable 
energy of General Sheridan, brought to a conclusion by the end 
of the year, formed the substance of a paper read before the 
Ethnological Society of London on the 27th of April. 

In the autumn of 1868 I visited the "Far West ;" and, in 
addition to traversing the valley of the Platte, and thence 
across the Rocky Mountains to Salt-Lake City, I subsequently 
passed through the centre of the disturbed district, along what 
is known as the " Smoky Hill route." During my travels I 
visited several of the military forts on the frontier, and came into 
personal contact with many of the officers of the United States' 
army, then engaged in the Indian war. From them I gleaned 
many interesting incidents of the war ; whilst General Sheridan 
was kind enough to explain to me the plan of his intended cam- 
paign against the Indians. Having been for many years an 
earnest student of ethnology, lamenting the apparently inevitable 
destiny of the Red Man, and being at the same time desirous of 
finding a solution of the difficult problem of the age, whether 
or not it be possible for the more highly civilized European or 
Anglo- American to live in amity and harmony with an inferior 
aboriginal race, I naturally took a deep interest in, and was led 
to investigate the causes of the war. 

In the paper read before the Ethnological Society, I abstained 
from giving any account of the atrocities committed by the In- 
dians against the whites. The recital of these barbarities is so 
horrible, and the facts which have come to my knowledge are so 
much worse than anything I have ever seen written, that for 
the sake of humanity I should rejoice if they could be suppressed 
and ignored. In the cause of truth, however, it is necessary to 
present the Indian as he really is — a degraded, brutal savage, 
devoid of either pity, feeling, or mercy ; and with the view of 
explaining in some degree the intense loathing and antipathy 
felt by the western settler against the Indian, as well as by way 
of ottering " extenuating circumstances " for the pitiless war of 
extermination waged against the latter, I have given in an 
appendix a few instances illustrating the treatment which the 
squaw, the enemy, and the white female captive usually receive 
at the hands of the so-called " Noble Red Man/' 

I have also given the latest statistics of the various Indian 
tribes, and have introduced the opinions of some of the most 
experienced and competent authorities as to the best and proper 
mode of the treatment of the Indians. 

In justice to the army of the United States, I can cordially 
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bear testimony to the fact that to no section of the citizens of 
that country is an Indian war more distasteful. In confirma- 
tion, it is only necessary for me to quote the words of General 
Sherman, the Commander-in-Chief of the army of the United 
States. In his communication to General Sheridan of the 14th 
of October last, speaking of the Indian war, General Sherman 
says : — 

" As to extermination it is for themselves to determine. We 
do not want to exterminate or even fight them. At best it is 
an inglorious war, not apt to add much to our fame or personal 
comfort j and for our soldiers, to whom we owe our first thoughts, 
it is all danger and extreme labour without one compensating 
advantage. To accuse us of inaugurating or wishing such a 
war, is to accuse us of a want of common sense, and of that 
regard for order and peace which has ever characterized our 
regular army." 

With reference to the Sand-Creek or Chivington's massacre, 
which is a subject of much debate between the inhabitants of 
the Eastern and Western States, I have refrained from express- 
ing my own opinion (although I have thoroughly investigated 
the subject), and have preferred giving the conclusions of the 
Special Committee who were appointed by Congress to inquire 
into the matter. 

I have been enabled also to give, in a more condensed and 
available form, extracts from the valuable information relative to 
the Indians of the United States to be found in the annual 
reports of the Commissioners on Indian Affairs ; whilst I have 
endeavoured, by quoting some of the speeches of the principal 
Indian chiefs, to convey an idea of the Red Man's attachment 
to the land of his forefathers, his devotion to the chase and a 
life of freedom, as well as his horror and dislike at being con- 
fined within the narrow limits of a reservation. 

In conclusion, I would add that, having regard to our recent 
wars with the Maories of New Zealand, who number less than 
50,000, it cannot fail to be a matter of interest to us to ascertain 
the mode of treatment adopted, and difficulties experienced by 
the United States' Government in connexion with their manage- 
ment of the more numerous as well as warlike aborigines of 
their country ; and the accompanying sketch has been written 
with the design of supplying in a popular form some account of 
the more recent and important events connected with the hos- 
tile Indians of the United States. 
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THE INDIANS OF NOETH AMERICA. 

The number of Indians of all descriptions at present inhabiting 
the United States is estimated at about 300,000. Two centuries 
ago they numbered upwards of two millions. Everywhere, and 
amongst all tribes (with the exception, perhaps, of the Dakotahs 
or Sioux), they are rapidly decreasing in numbers. This de- 
crease arises from various causes; amongst the principal of 
which may be mentioned contagious diseases, intemperance, and 
wars, both amongst themselves and with the whites. The 
steady and resistless emigration of white men into the territories 
of the West, restricts the Indians yearly to still narrower limits, 
and, destroying the game, which in their normal state consti- 
tuted their principal means of subsistence, reduces them to a 
state of semistarvation and desperation. The records of every 
tribe tell the same story of their gradual decrease and probable 
extinction. I will only refer to a few instances. 

The once powerful tribe of the Mandans has almost ceased 
to exist; and the most numerous and civilized tribe of the 
Upper Missouri of the last century now numbers less than 
eighty lodges. 

The Pawnees, who in 1832 were a powerful and warlike 
nation, numbering between ten and twelve thousand, were re- 
duced in 1867 to less than three thousand. 

The Osages, who reckon amongst their warriors some of the 
tallest and most stalwart Indians of the United States, have 
equally been reduced in number ; whilst the Delawares, Senecas, 
and Tuscaroras, formerly the most numerous and highly civilized 
amongst the Indians of the Atlantic States, have almost entirely 
disappeared. Everywhere the Red Men of America are passing 
away, and giving place to the energetic and irrepressible Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

General Kit Carson, the well-known mountaineer, and one of 
the best authorities on all Indian subjects, speaking of the de- 
crease of the Indians, remarks : — 

" When first I went to California, in 1829, the valleys were full 
of Indian tribes. Indians were thick everywhere, and I saw a great 
deal of some large and flourishing tribes. When I went there again, 
in 1853, they had all disappeared ; and when I enquired about cer- 
tain tribes I had seen on the very spot where I then stood, I was 
told by the people living there that they had never heard of them." 

Some idea of the ravages of smallpox in decimating the In- 
dians may be obtained from the following account given in the 
preface to ' Travels in the Interior of North America/ by Maxi- 
milian, Prince of Wied. Writing in 1838, the author says : — 
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"The destroying angel has visited the unfortunate sons of the 
wilderness with terrors never before known, and has converted the 
extensive hunting-grounds, as well as the peaceful settlements of 
those tribes, into desolate and boundless cemeteries. The number of 
the victims within a few months is estimated at 30,000, and the pes- 
tilence is still spreading. The warlike spirit which but lately ani- 
mated the several Indian tribes, and, but a few months ago, gave reason 
to apprehend the breaking out of a sanguinary war, is broken. The 
mighty warriors are now the prey of the greedy wolves of the prairie ; 
and the few survivors, in mute despair, throw themselves on the pity 
of the whites, who, however, can do but little to help them. The vast 
preparations for the protection of the western frontier are super- 
fluous ; another arm has undertaken the defence of the white inha- 
bitants of the frontier ; and the funeral torch that lights the red man 
to his dreary grave has become the auspicious star of the advancing 
settler, and of the roving trader of the white race. 

" The ravages of the disorder were the most frightful among the 
Mandans, where it first broke out. That once powerful tribe, which, 
by accumulated disasters, had already been reduced to 1500 souls, 
was exterminated, with the exception of thirty persons. Their neigh- 
bours, the Bigbellied Indians and the Eicarees, were out on a hunting- 
excursion at the time of the breaking out of the disorder, so that it 
did not reach them till a month later ; yet half the tribe was already 
destroyed on the 1st of October ; and the disease continued to spread. 
Very few of those who were attacked recovered their health ; but 
when they saw all their relations buried, and the pestilence still 
raging with unabated fury among the remainder of their country- 
men, life became a burden to them, and they put an end to their 
wretched existence, either with their knives and muskets, or by preci- 
pitating themselves from the summit of the rock near their settle- 
ment. The prairie all round is a vast field of death, covered with 
unburied corpses, and spreading for miles pestilence and infection. 
The Bigbellied Indians and the Eicarees, lately amounting to 4000 
souls, were reduced to less than the half. The Assineboins, 9000 in 
number, roaming over a hunting-territory to the north of the Mis- 
souri, as far as the trading-posts of the Hudson's Bay Company, are, 
in a literal sense of the expression, nearly exterminated. They, as 
well as the Crows and Blackfeet, endeavoured to fly in all directions ; 
but the disease everywhere pursued them. At last every feeling of 
mutual compassion and tenderness seems to have disappeared. Every 
one avoided the others. "Women and children wandered about in 
the prairie seeking for a scanty subsistence. The accounts of the 
situation of the Blackfeet are awful. The inmates of above 1000 of 
their tents are already swept away. They are the bravest and the most 
crafty of all the Indians, dangerous and implacable to their enemies, 
but faithful and kind to their friends. But very lately we seriously 
apprehended that a terrible contest with them was at hand, and that 
they would unite the whole of their remaining strength against the 
whites. Every day brought accounts of new armaments, and of a 
loudly expressed spirit of vengeance towards the whites : but the 
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smallpox cast them down, the brave as well as the feeble; and 
those who were once seized by this infection never recovered. It is 
affirmed that several bands of warriors, who were on their march to 
attack the fort, all perished by the way, so that not one survived to 
convey the intelligence to their tribe. Thus, in the course of a few 
weeks, their strength and their courage were broken, and nothing was 
to be heard but the frightful wailing of death in the camp. Every 
thought of war was dispelled, and the few that are left are as humble 
as famished dogs. No language can picture the scene of desolation 
which the country presents. In whatever direction we go, we see 
nothing but melancholy wrecks of human life. The tents are still 
standing on every hill ; but no rising smoke announces the presence 
of human beings, and no sounds but the croaking of the raven and 
the howling of the wolf interrupt the fearful silence." 

I cannot better describe the gradual encroachments of the 
whites, and their rapid occupation of the lands of the Indians, 
than by quoting the testimony of a Sioux chief, given at an In- 
dian Council held a few years since. The Sioux chief is reported 
to have said : — 

" When I was a young man (and I am now only fifty years old) I 
travelled with my people through the country of the Sac and Fox 
tribe to the great water Minne Tonkah (Mississippi), where I saw 
corn growing, but no white people. Continuing eastward, we came 
to the Rock-River valley, and saw the Winnebagoes, but no white 
people. We then came to the Fox-River valley, and thence to the 
Great Lake (Lake Michigan), where we found a few white people in 
the Pottawatomie country. Thence we returned to the Sioux 
country at the Great Falls (Irara or St. Anthony), and had a feast 
of green corn with our relations who resided there. Afterwards we 
visited the pipe-clay quarry, in the country of the Yankton Sioux, 
and made a feast to the ' great medicine,' and danced the ' sun 
dance,' and then returned to our hunting-grounds on the prairie. 
And now our ' father ' tells us the white man will never settle on 
our lands and kill our game ; but see ! the whites cover all of these 
lands that I have just described, and also the lands of the Ponchas, 
Omahas, and Pawnees. On the south fork of the Platte the white 
people are finding gold, and the Arapahoes and Cheyennes have no 
longer any hunting grounds. Our country has become very small, 
and, before our children are grown up, we shall have no more game." 

There are, scattered over the whole of the territories west of 
the Mississippi and Missouri inhabited by the Indians, military 
posts of the United States' army, which are technically termed 
" forts," and which have been thus located with the view of con- 
trolling the Indians, and protecting the settlers and emigrants 
from their depredations. 

The term " fort/' as applied to military posts on the frontier, 
has caused a very general misconception of their real character. 
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It is the popular opinion, where it has not been corrected, that 
these forts are works of masonry, or, at least, extensive earth- 
works, after the style of the permanent fortifications in the 
States, or the more elaborate temporary works constructed so 
largely in some localities during the late war. But such is not 
the case. Fort Kearney, one of the oldest posts on the plains, 
and which is a fair sample of the other forts, is without any 
work of defence — not even a stockade. It consists simply of a 
number of two-story frame buildings, arranged in the usual 
way around a parade-ground which is the centre of the post, 
furnishing quarters for the officers and men. There are also 
additional buildings, as storehouses, stables, sutlers' stores, &c. 
There are posts, however, in more dangerous localities, where 
the quarters are surrounded by a stockade, and others where! 
slight earthworks exist ; but such are exceptions to the rule. 

The chain of forts protecting the Union Pacific Railroad, 
along the valley of the Platte, consists of Port Kearney, Fort 
Sedgwick, Fort David Russell, near Cheyenne City, and Fort 
Sanders; whilst those along the Smoky- Hill route are Fort 
Riley, Fort Hayes, and Fort Wallace. All these forts have 
been named after celebrated and distinguished generals and 
officers. 

At each of the stations, also along the various lines of rail- 
way where attacks from hostile Indians have been anticipated, 
very simple but at the same time effective and formidable for- 
tifications have been extemporized by the United States' soldiers 
quartered at these stations in order to protect the road. These 
fortifications have been christened " Under-ground Monitors," 
or Dug-outs, and consist of semiunderground dwellings or huts, 
excavated in the ground, and roofed over with the earth removed 
in their construction. Their elevation above ground rarely 
exceeds two or three feet, whilst they are loop-holed for rifles, 
and fire-proof. They are virtually impregnable to any attack 
from Indians, and enable the sergeant and his five or six men 
usually posted at these stations, so long as their ammunition 
and food last, to keep at bay hundreds of their red foes. 

The Indians of the United States are placed under the 
management of the Indian Bureau, a branch of the Interior 
Department of the Government, and are governed by means of 
superintendents and agents especially appointed for this pur- 
pose, the department being divided into superintendencies and 
agencies. 

There are fourteen superintendencies, viz. Washington, 
California, Arizona, Oregon, Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Dakot ah, Montana, Northern, Central, and Southern; 
whilst there are several independent agencies. 
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In California, Washington, and Oregon territories there are 
about 50,000 Indians. 

Arizona and New Mexico contain a like number, consisting 
principally of the Navajoes, Apaches, and Pueblo Indians. 

Nevada, Utah, and Colorado contain about 35,000, consisting 
of the different tribes of Utes, Shoshones or Snake Indians, and 
Bannocks. 

Dakotah, Montana, and Idaho, the homes of the Dakotah or 
Sioux, Black-feet, and Blood Indians, contain about 60,000 of 
the most warlike and uncivilized Indians of the Plains ; whilst 
the Indian territory, which is situated to the west of the State 
of Arkansas and between Texas and Kansas, contains about 
60,000, consisting principally of the semicivilized tribes, in- 
cluding the Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Osages, 
Seminoles, Winnebagoes, Pawnees, Pottawatomies, and the Sacs 
and Foxes. 

The wild Kiowas and Comanches, and the Arapahoes and 
Cheyennes, to whom, with some of the bands of the Dakotahs, I 
shall have occasion more particularly to refer, inhabit the 
country lying between the west of the Indian territory and the 
eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains, and number about 10,000. 

In addition to the tribes previously enumerated, there are 
also the Chippewas, or Ojibbeways, numbering some 20,000, who 
roam about the shores of Lake Superior and the banks of the 
Upper Mississippi ; whilst the New-York Indians, consisting of 
the remnants of the celebrated Six Nations, together with other 
miscellaneous wandering tribes, number less than 10,000. 

The statistics of the population of the various tribes of Indians 
in the United States in 1868 will be found in the Appendix. 

No satisfactory classification of the Indian tribes has yet been 
made. That, however, which has been most generally adopted 
is the following : — 

1. The Algonquin or Ojibbeway Confederacy occupied all the 
country to the frozen regions, north of a line commencing near 
Cape Pear, on the Atlantic, thence extending westerly to the 
mouth of the Illinois River, thence along that river and by way 
of Lake Michigan, Falls of St. Mary, Lake Superior, and rivers 
and portages to the Lake of the Woods, and thence westerly to 
the Rocky Mountains. 

2. The Mobilian, or Cherokee Confederacy, occupying the 
country south of the line running westerly from Cape Fear to 
the north line of Tennessee, thence west to the Mississippi, 
thence by the Mississippi, Arkansas, and Canadian rivers to the 
Rocky Mountains. 

3. The O-chunk-o-raw , or Winnebago Confederacy, extending 
from Lake Superior to the Arkansas River, including the Wis- 
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consin River and Lower Ohio, and extending west to the Rocky 
Mountains. 

4. The Dakotah, or Sioux Confederacy, extending west to the 
Rocky Mountains from a line running from Kewenaw Bay to 
the north-eastern corner of the present State of Iowa. 

The lines between the different Confederacies must be under- 
stood as only approximating to correctness, as Indian boundaries 
were never well defined. 

These Confederacies were generally not confederacies of 
government, but were divided into a number of independent 
bands or tribes, often at open war with each other, and frequently 
unable to speak each other's dialects. 

The most important and reliable works on the modern abori- 
ginal races of North America are : — those by George Catlin, who 
spent eight years amongst them ; the voluminous collections of 
Indian legends and antiquities of Schoolcraft, who intermarried 
and resided with the Indians during forty years ; the three large 
folio volumes of ' Indian Tribes/ by M'Kenney and Hall, profusely 
illustrated by coloured lithographic portraits; and the magni- 
ficently illustrated ' Travels in the Interior of North America in 
1832 and 1833 ' of Prince Maximilian of Wied. In addition to 
the above, there are the annual Reports to the Senate of the 
United States of the Commissioners of Indian Affairs, together 
with the reports of the Agents at the vaiious superintendencies. 
These last-mentioned reports contain a valuable collection of 
statistics and facts relating to the Indians ; and as they are but 
little known and almost inaccessible in this country, whilst at 
the same time they are full of the most authentic and reliable 
information relative to Indians and Indian events which we 
possess, I shall, whenever practicable, use them as my authority. 

The principal Indian events which have occurred within the 
last five or six years are the following : — 

1. The Sioux massacre of whites in Minnesota in 1862, which 
resulted in the deaths of 644 men, women, and children, killed 
in the several massacres, and of 93 soldiers killed in battle. 

2. The Sand-Creek or Chivington's massacre of Indians, 
which took place on the 29th November, 1864, when about 130 
of the Cheyennes (principally women and children) were killed 
at Sand Creek, on the Little Arkansas River, by a large body of 
men under Colonel Chivington and Major Anthony. 

3. Fetterman's massacre, which occurred on the 21st De- 
cember, 1866, near Fort Phil Kearney, and resulted in the 
annihilation, by some of the Sioux Indians, under their cele- 
brated chief, " Red Cloud," of Colonel Fetterman's command, 
consisting of upwards of 80 men and several officers. 

4. The Indian war with the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, some of 
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the Brule and Ogallalla Sioux Indians and Kiowas, and Co- 
manches, of last autumn. 

All the above events are intimately connected with each 
other; but before giving an outline of them, I propose to give 
a brief account of the various tribes engaged therein, together 
with some description of the country which they inhabit. 

The hostile tribes of the prairie, who have been recently in 
conflict with the United States' Government, consist of several 
of the bands of the Dakotahs, or Sioux, the Cheyennes, the 
Arapahoes, the Kiowas, and Comanches. Although I have 
made the acquaintance of several of the friendly tribes, including 
the Pawnees, Osages, Utes, and Shoshones, yet I have never, 
except on one or two occasions, when I was in closer proximity 
than was either safe or agreeable, come into actual contact with 
the Indians who have recently been on the war path against the 
United States' Government. 

The accounts, therefore, that I am enabled to give of these In- 
dians have been condensed from the reports of others, who, in 
more peaceable times, have had better opportunities of investi- 
gating their characteristics, habits, and customs than have 
hitherto fallen to my lot. 

Mr. Twiss, who is intimately acquainted with the Indians of 
the plains, describes them as follows : — 

" The wild Indian of the prairies is not very much different from 
the wild Indian as described by the early colonists of the Atlantic 
States. The men are proud, haughty, independent, dignified in their 
bearing, observers of ceremony in their intercourse with the whites 
and with each other. They are taught to look upon manual labour 
as degrading and beneath the rank of the red man, whether he be 
chief, warrior, or brave. All the menial services and labour are per- 
formed by the women, who are real slaves to the men. The only 
education to the latter is on the war path, and the only labour the 
pursuit of game. Beyond these he has no subjects of thought, or 
exercise for his mental faculties ; and, as a natural consequence, he is 
listless and idle for the greater part of his time. 

" On the war path or in the chase he becomes intensely excited, 
and undergoes fatigue and suffers from want of food, from cold and 
thirst, watches his enemy or his game until he is certain of striking 
with deadly efiect. Then, when he returns to his lodge, he joins in 
the war dance or in the feasts, and afterwards sinks into that apathy 
and indifference to all surrounding objects which has so often been 
observed and commented upon by the whites, and which to them 
appears so strange and singular that they judge, though erroneously, 
that the Indian is destitute of sensibility, feeling, or emotions. Yet 
the reverse is the truth. There is not to be found among any 
people a more cheerful, contented, and kindly disposed being than 
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the Indian when he is treated with kindness and humanity. His 
friendships are strong and lasting, and his love for, and attachment 
to his children, kindred, and tribe have a depth and intensity which 
place him on an equality with the civilized race. His love and vene- 
ration for the whites amount to adoration, which is only changed to 
hatred and revenge by oppression, cruelties, and deep wrongs and 
injuries inflicted upon the poor Indian by the white man without 
cause or reason. 

" By his education on the war path, which leads to honour, fame, 
and distinction, the Indian is a relentless, a terrible enemy; he 
spares neither age nor sex, nor condition, but slaughters every one 
that falls in his path indiscriminately. He neither knows nor needs 
the laws of modern warfare, as practised and observed by an en- 
lightened civilization. As a consequence, the first yell of the war- 
whoop has scarcely died away in its distant echoes before a war of 
extermination is begun and waged against the poor Indian, and the 
innocent and guilty alike perish, and their bones are left to bleach 
on their own happy hunting-grounds. This is but a faint picture of 
Indian wars that have been waged £oi short periods in every State 
and Territory of the Union, and which will burst forth constantly 
until the power of the Government is exerted to remove lawless and 
desperate whites from the Indian country, and change the habits of 
the Indian from a roving and hunter life to one of agriculture and 
fixed habitations." 

Mr. P. H. Conger, agent for the Yankton Sioux, assigns 
as the chief cause of the frequent Indian outbreaks, or wars, 
their education or ideas, of what constitutes manhood. 

" It may not be generally understood," says Mr. Conger, " that an 
Indian never becomes a man, according to their laws and usages, 
until he has struck an enemy — which means, has taken a scalp. 
Until such feat is accomplished by the young brave, he is counted 
by his tribe as but a woman ; he is not allowed to sit in council nor 
to resent an injury offered him by any man ; he is not even allowed 
to court a maid, as he himself is deemed a woman, which an Indian 
considers the greatest possible disgrace. Such being the condition 
and system established by untold years of practice, is it strange that 
the ambitious young Indian should, even in defiance of the com- 
mands of his grey-haired chief, or of the treaty obligations entered 
into by the old men of his nation (who had long ago received the 
distinction for which he pants), sometimes break over those slender 
barriers and snatch the coveted prize, the reward of which is the 
proud privilege of being counted a man, to sit in council with the 
most honoured of his nation, and to take to his lodge the maiden of 
his choice for his wife ? This, then, is the condition. From a num- 
ber of years of close observation and study of Indian character and 
customs, I am of opinion that nearly all of the old and leading men 
of all the tribes who have any knowledge of the government or the 
white man are disposed to peace, well understanding the utter folly 
of any attempt on their part to make war on the government or the 
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white race ; but there will be risings, massacres, and secret murders 
perpetrated by the class of young men above described, in spite of 
the authority of the chiefs and head men, and in spite of all the 
troops that will be sent to their country, until this sentiment, this 
standard of what constitutes manhood, shall be changed, and they be 
taught that peace hath its victories as well as war, and that he only 
is truly great who is just and good. But generations must pass 
away before these wild sons of the plains shall forget their wilder 
sports, their wars, the dance, the chase, and turn to the tamer yet 
better pursuits of civilized life." 

In describing the territory claimed by the hostile bands of 
Sioux, Arapahoes, and Cheyenne Indians, I cannot do better 
than quote the boundaries of the agency, as given by Mr. Thos. 
S. Twiss, the Indian Agent of Upper Platte. He says : — 

" The boundaries of the agency of the Upper Platte, as claimed by 
the bands of Sioux, A rapahoes, and Cheyennes, parties to the treaty 
of 1851, entered from the 100th to the 107th degree of longitude, 
and from the 39th to the 44th parallel of latitude, being about 350 
miles from east to west, and 350 miles from north to south, contain- 
ing an area of 122,500 square miles — equal to six New-England 
States, New York, and New Jersey. The particular boundaries, as 
fixed and guaranteed by the treaty, were as follows . — 

" 1. On the east, by a' line drawn from Old Port Atkinson, at the 
crossing of the Arkansas, Santa Pe trail, to the forks of the 
Platte, which is very nearly a true meridian (the 100th de- 
gree) ; thence by a line drawn from the forks of the Platte 
to the mouth of White River, in the Missouri. 
" 2. On the north by White Biver, as far west as the ' bad land ; ' 
thence north-westerly to ' Bear Butte,' ou the north fork 
of the Cheyenne River ; thence along the dividing ridge 
which separates the waters of the north and south forks of 
the Cheyenne River, and also along the dividing ridge 
which separates the waters of the Yellowstone from those 
that flow eastwardly to the Missouri, to the ' Red Buttes,' 
on the North Platte. 
" 3. On the west by a line running on the dividing ridge which 
separates the waters of the Platte from the Rio Colorado, 
to the head- waters of the Arkansas. 
" 4. On the south by a line running from the head-waters of the 
Arkansas, along the dividing ridge which separates the 
waters of the said river from those of the south fork of the 
Platte, until it intersects the 100th degree of longitude. 
" Containing some of the most fertile and productive lands of any 
prairie country west of the Mississippi, and capable of yielding 
largely grain and fruits of all kinds wherever it is possible to obtain 
artificial irrigation, the country may be denominated a rolling 
prairie. The larger rivers are wide and shallow, filled with fine sand, 
which is continually shifting, in many places having great depth, and 
making a difficult ford. The larger and smaller streams have uni- 
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formly high bluffs, or hills, on either bank, sometimes approaching to 
the water's edge, at others receding for miles." 

From the Missouri River to Fort Kearney, a distance of about 
250 miles, the country is of the same general character as the 
great prairie region of Illinois and the north-western States, 
high and rolling land, producing the prairie-grass very abun- 
dantly, and devoid of timber, excepting the narrow belts that 
border the streams. Settlements and farms have extended 
themselves along the routes of travel to about this distance. 

From Fort Kearney, which is near the one-hundredth degree 
of west longitude, the character of the country changes. The 
situation remains essentially the same; it is high and undu- 
lating, even hilly in places ; but the soil becomes more sandy, 
the summer rains more unfrequent, and, consequently, the 
grasses and timber scarcer, until it becomes, not literally, but 
substantially, a great desert, an immense area of sand-hills and 
sand-plains. Streams are long distances apart, and in the hot 
season dry up entirely, or sink in the sand. The only timber is 
an occasional grove of cottonwood on a creek, or patch of cedar 
on the sand-hills. Wherever moisture is found, the grasses 
grow abundantly and luxuriantly ; but off the streams and out 
of the valleys they struggle vainly for life, in shrivelling and 
scattered bunches, among the cactus, or, further westward, 
among the Artemisia or wild sage. Sand, heat, barrenness, and 
aridity are the rule; water, shade, vegetation, and fertility the 
exception. These characteristics gradually increase, until the 
great desert sweeps up to the very base of the Sierra Madre, the 
easternmost range of the .Rocky Mountains, in about the one- 
hundred and fifth degree of west longitude. 

Across these plains, as they are generally termed, flows the 
Platte River, which rises in the Sierra Madre, and runs in a 
general easterly course to the Missouri. The Platte is a peculiar 
stream. Although nearly a thousand miles in length and very 
broad, it is so shallow as to be utterly unfit for navigation of 
any sort, becoming so low in a season of drought as to be little 
more than a bed of damp quicksand. But running, as it does, 
from the mountains to the Missouri River, in a wide, low 
valley, affording along its entire length a level road, some 
timber, and abundant good grass and water for stock, it has 
become the principal highway for transportation and emigration 
from the Mississippi valley towards the western territories and 
the Pacific. 

The commissioners appointed by the President of the United 
States to effect treaties with some of the principal tribes of the 
Sioux, visited, in 1864 and 1865, the various tribes of Indians 
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of the north-west for the purpose of making treaties with such 
as had never made any, and renewing treaty arrangements with 
those who had been parties to the treaty of Laramie, 1851, 
which had then terminated by its limitation of fifteen years. 
The commissioners describe the country as follows : — 

" The scope of country occupied by the tribes designated in the 
Executive order is the prairie region and buffalo-range of the north- 
west, bounded by the settlements of Minnesota, Dakotah, and Ne- 
braska on the east, the Platte River south, the Rocky Mountains 
west, and the British dominions on the north, covering about six 
leagues of longitude by six of latitude. Indeed many of the tribes 
extend their movements far beyond these limits. Their domain is 
the vast rolling-prairie country, where a short nutritious grass covers 
the surface, affording ample food, winter and summer, for the herds 
of buffalo, antelope, and other game upon which the Indians depend 
for their subsistence, shelter, and clothing. 

" Central in this domain is an isolated spur of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, known as the ' Black Hills,' from which numerous streams flow 
in every direction, tributary to the Platte, Missouri, and Yellowstone. 

" This mountain-region, and the valleys and hills adjacent to the 
streams, are the fastnesses to which the tribes resort in winter, or, in 
case of danger of war-parties, in summer, the latter grasses of the 
river-bottoms and the Cottonwood timber that skirts these streams 
affording protection from storms and subsistence for their ponies. 
But usually, summer and winter, the Indians follow the buffalo- 
herds, making lodges and clothing of their skins, and food of their 
flesh." 

With regard to the tribes themselves, the commissioners re- 
port: — 

" Our duties have brought us in council with the principal or head 
man of sixteen or eighteen of these prairie tribes, and some of our 
commission, well acquainted with the tribes occupying the prairie 
country south of the Platte, observe, as we do in these, a great uni- 
formity of manners and customs, and a similar dependence on the 
roaming herds of buffalo. They and the buffalo seem to shun the 
white settlements and the timber-countries, being as closely identified 
with prairie soil as the peculiar grasses that grow upon it. These 
tribes of Indians, so different from the tribes of the forests with 
which we, in former centuries, have had occasion to deal, have never, 
until recently, been molested by the encroachments of white people. 
Traders have introduced among them blankets, tobacco, trinkets, 
sugar, and coffee ; but such artificial wants are not universally adopted, 
the great masses adhering to the robes for clothing, kinnikinic for 
smoking, and buffalo meat, fresh or dry, for their subsistence. 

" They are totally ignorant of agriculture and the arts, with a few 
exceptions, and seem as adverse to any arrangement which seems to 
localize them as the buffalo themselves. 

" The Dakotah or Sioux tribes comprise about half of the north- 
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west tribes ; but these Sioux are divided in interest, general location, 
and feeling, so that we have made separate treaties with their tribes. 
Some of the other tribes speak a language similar to the Sioux ; but 
generally they differ, and only understand signs which seem to give 
a common understanding of general subjects to all the tribes. There 
are friendly relations among some tribes, but eternal hostility seems 
to be the normal character of other tribes towards each other. 

" As friends, they visit, feast, intermarry, and make war together ; 
as enemies, they shun each other, resist territorial encroachments, 
and, in parties of from ten to a hundred, make incursions against 
foes, taking horses and a few scalps, after which achievements they 
return to rejoin in dances, which continue several days. This is 
their understanding of peace and war, never conceiving of a universal 
peace, or a united general war. 

" The idea of peace between tribes who have always been at war is 
regarded by them as quite preposterous, and they accepted this clause 
of our treaties with great misgivings as to its success. They were 
very willing to try the matter, but say their old enemy cannot exist 
without war with them ; and the idea of natural and eternal hostilities 
seems reciprocal between such ancient foes. War seems necessary 
to Indians as the only occasion for distinctions — their lodges, and 
blankets, and ornaments presenting everywhere some rude emblem 
showing the number of their victims, and their success in stealing 
horses. Their hostilities against each other are carried on with the 
same cruelties evinced towards white victims. We had painful exhi- 
bition of hands, feet, and scalps, taken from Indians, which tribes 
secured in an Indian conflict at Berthold, while we were there — the 
Indians claiming license to fight each other before treaties were con- 
cluded. Indeed there seems to be less inherent hostility towards 
whites than their own species ; and most of them, in council and in 
presence of their comrades, boasted of their attachment to the whites, 
and presented with great pride all letters which they had obtained 
from whites recommending them. Indeed they attributed to us 
superior wisdom, and are only too much inclined to regard us as pos- 
sessed of supernatural powers." 

The Dakotahs or Sioux. — The Dakotahs, more frequently 
termed Sioux, and also called by the French " Les Coupe-gorge," 
or " Cut-throats," from their sign or symbol, which consists of 
drawing the lower edge of the hand across the throat, are the 
most powerful and warlike of all the Indian tribes. They are 
divided into the Santees, or upper bands, and the Tetons, or 
lower bands. 

They are called by the AJgoquin nations Nadonessioux, or 
"Enemies," which was subsequently abbreviated or corrupted 
to " Sioux," a common name for the tribe among the English 
and French traders for the last 200 years; it is, however, a 
mere nickname, and excessively disagreeable to the tribes to 
which it is applied. Captain Meline narrates that, finding a 
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Sioux Indian seated amidst a crowd of soldiers near Fort Sully, 
he approached and asked him if he were a Pawnee ? The Paw- 
nees are the hereditary enemies of the Dakotahs. 

Violent negation and expressions of disgust by the Indian. 

" Sioux ?" Reluctant and gruff assent. 

" Then," said Captain Meline, "you are a Dakotah;" where- 
upon the Indian's features instantly relaxed, and grasping the 
Captain's hand, with " good, good, Dakotah ! " he actually 
laughed with pleasure. 

The Santees, or Upper Bands, consist of the following 
bands : — 

1. The Wahpakoota, or " Leaf-shooters." 

2. Mdewakanton, or the " Village of the Spirit Lake," or 
"MilleLacs.'' 

3. Wahpaton, or the " Village in the Leaves ; " and 

4. Sisseton, the " Village of the Marsh." 

The first two of these bands resided, in 1862, in Minnesota, 
and originated the massacre. They are called " Santees/ from 
Isanti, because they once lived near Isant Amde, one of the 
Mille Lacs. 

The Tetons, or Lower Bands, comprise the following bands : — 

1. The Yankton, or "The Village at the end." 

2. Yanktonai, or " One of the End Village." 

3. Brule, or " Burnt-thighs." 

4. Two-kettle, or "Two Boilings." 

5. The Sisapapa, or " Black-feet." 

6. Mivnecongou, or " Those who plant by the water." 

7. Oncpapas, or " They who camp by themselves." 

8. Sans Arcs, or " No Bows." 

9. Ogallallas, or " Bite-in-Twos." 

10. Assineboins, or " Pot-boilers." 

All of whom reside in Dakotah Territory. Some of the war- 
riors of the Brule - or Ogallalla bands have been engaged in the 
recent war with the Government of the United States. 

Catlin, writing from the mouth of the Teton River, a branch of 
the Upper Missouri, referring to these Indians, in 1833, says : — 

" I am now in the heart of the country belonging to the numerous 
tribes of Sioux or Dakotahs, which is one of the most numerous in 
North America, and also one of the most vigorous and warlike tribes 
to be found, numbering some forty or fifty thousand, and able un- 
doubtedly to muster, if the tribe could be moved simultaneously, at 
least eight or ten thousand warriors well mounted and well armed. 
This tribe take vast numbers of the wild horses on the plains towards 
the Rocky Mountains ; and many of them have been supplied with 
guns ; but the greater part of them hunt with their bows and arrows 
and long lances, killing their game from their horses' backs while at 
full speed. The personal appearance of these people is very fine 
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and prepossessing, their persons tall and straight, and their move- 
ments elastic and graceful. Their stature is considerably above that 
of the Mandans and Eiccarees, or Blackfeet ; but about equal to that 
of the Crows, Assineboins, and Minatarees, furnishing at least one- 
half of their warriors of six feet or more in height." 

Latta, one of the Indian agents of the Upper Missouri, de- 
scribed the seven bands of Sioux embraced in his agency, and 
numbering about 13,000, as follows :— 

" A powerful and warlike people — proud, haughty, and defiant — 
will average six feet in height, strong muscular frames, and very 
good_ horsemen ; well dressed, principally in dressed skins and robes ; 
rich in horses and lodges ; have great abundance of meat, since the 
buffalo, elk, antelope, and deer abound in their country. They say 
they are Indians, and do not wish to change their mode of living, 
but would not object to any arrangement by which their children 
might be induced to live differently." 

Whilst Burton describes them as follows : — 

" The Sioux are tall men, straight and well made ; they are never 
deformed, and are rarely crippled, simply because none but the able- 
bodied can live. The shoulders are high and somewhat straight ; the 
figure is the reverse of the sailor's ; that is to say, while the arms are 
smooth, feeble, and etiolated, the legs are tolerably muscular ; the 
bones are often crooked or bowed in the equestrian tribes ; they 
walk as if they wanted the ligamentum teres ; there is a general 
looseness of limb, which promises, however, lightness, endurance, and 
agility, and which, contrasted with the Caucasian race, suggests the 
gait of a wild compared with that of a tame animal. Like all savages, 
they are deficient in corporeal strength ; a civilized man finds no 
difficulty in handling them ; on this road there is only one Indian (a 
Shoshonee) who can whip a white in a ' rough and tumble.' The 
temperament is usually bilious-nervous; the sanguine is rare, the 
lymphatic rarer ; and 1 never knew or heard of an albino. The hands, 
especially in the higher tribes, are decidedly delicate, but this is more 
observable in the male than in the female ; the type is rather that of 
the Hindoo than of the African or the European. The feet, being 
more used than the other extremities, and unconfined by boot or 
shoe, are somewhat splay, spreading out immediately behind the toes, 
while the heel is remarkably narrow. In consequence of being car- 
ried straight to the fore— the only easy position for walking through 
grass — they tread, like the ant-eater, more heavily on the outer than 
on the inner edge. The sign of the Indian is readily recognized by 
the least-experienced tracker." 

Mr. Thomas J. Galbraith, who lived for many years as Indian 
agent amongst the Sioux, gives the following characteristic 
sketch of them. This may be taken as the true representation 
of the real, in contradistinction to the ideal Indian hero of 
romance and poetry : — 
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" And, first, it will be necessary to strip the Indian of the filagree 
colouring of romance which has been thrown around him by senti- 
mental poets and love-sick novelists, and present him as he is, a 
matter-of-fact being ; for there is no man who knows Indians well 
who will disagree with me when I state that the Indian of the poets 
and novelists is a pure myth. I know little of other Indians except 
from history. Of the Sioux I know a little from observation. They 
are bigoted, barbarous, and exceedingly superstitious. They regard 
most of the vices as virtues. Theft, arson, rape, and murder are 
among them regarded as the means to distinction ; and the young 
Indian from childhood is taught to regard killing as the highest of 
virtues. In their dances, and at their feasts, the warriors recite their 
deeds of theft, pillage, and slaughter as precious things ; and the 
highest, indeed the only ambition of a young brave is to secure ' the 
feather,' which is but a record of his having murdered or participated 
in the murder of some human being — whether man, woman, or child 
it is immaterial ; and, after he has secured his first ' feather,' appe- 
tite is whetted to increase the number in his cap, as an Indian brave 
is estimated by the number of his feathers. Without ' the feather ' 
a young Indian gentleman is regarded as a squaw, and cannot get 
into society. Indeed, as a general rule, he cannot get a wife. He 
is despised, derided, and treated with contumely by all. The head- 
dress, filled with these feathers, and other insignia of blood, is re- 
garded as 'toakan' (sacred), and no unhallowed hand, or woman, 
dare touch it. So, indeed, it is with all their instruments and evi- 
dences of crime. ' The feather ' is the great goal of a Sioux Indian's 
ambition. 

" Often has it been asked ' why do the Sioux kill the Chippewas so ? 
why do they go to war so much ? ' And who has ever received any 
decided answer ? The general belief is that it is some old hereditary 
spite ; but I feel safe in saying that no Sioux Indian ever gave such 
a reason, or, if he did, he was instructed so to do by some white man. 
When asked these questions they evade an answer ; but on strict 
enquiry you can learn the true reason ; and it is nothing more nor 
less than the ambition to kill somebody, and get ' the feather.' 
There is no other cause for it. There is no war or cause of war 
existing. ' The feather ' is the cause of these malicious murders 
committed on the Chippewas, and to get ' the feather ' they would 
just as soon kill anybody else as a Chippewa. They kill Chippewas 
and Omahas because they have been neighbours, and because they 
have been accustomed so to do from time immemorial. If they but 
dared, they had rather kill whites, because they regard the whites as 
a greater people than the Chippewas, and the more distinguished the 
victim the higher the character of the feather. 

" To kill the agent, superintendent, a captain, colonel, or general, 
the Secretary of the Interior, or the President himself, would be a 
deed which would ennoble the murderer and his relatives for ever, 
and make them ' toakan •' and the distinguished assassin of one of 
these dignitaries would be voted a whole tail of a raven, a crow, or 
an eagle, according to the distinguished character of his victim. 
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Hence, during the recent campaign, a crow's tail was offered by 
Little Crow for the devoted scalp of Brigadier- General Sibley, whilst 
for those under him, ten feathers were offered for one, five for another, 
and one for others, according to their respective rank. 

" Idleness, too, is idolized among the Sioux braves ; and labour is re- 
garded as a debasing institution, only fit for squaws. And this code, 
and such consonant codes of morals, is taught to the Indians from 
childhood by their medicine-men and priests, and forms their code of 
' ancient customs.' By every means (by the father, the mother, the 
medicine-man, the priest, the chief, and all) these ' ancient customs ' 
are taught and inculcated by precept and example, and ingrained 
into the young Indian from his first days of perception throughout 
his life. These are his life, his existence, his religion ; and not only 
is it taught and believed that the commission of these crimes, and 
such as these, will ensure him temporal distinction, but his hopes for 
the future are founded on the same theory. 

" In short, ignorance, indolence, filth, lust, vice, bigotry, supersti- 
tion, and crime make up the ancient customs of the Sioux Indians, 
and they adhere to the code with a tenacity and stoicism indefinable. 
They are not brave in the proper acceptation of the term ; on the 
contrary, they are most inveterate cowards. To sneak up, and, 
under the guise of friendship or cover of some protecting thing, to 
kill a man, is their habit. A square, ' up and down, face to face 
fight,' the Sioux Indians, as a general rule, will not make, unless it 
be with unarmed persons or greatly inferior numbers. To this rule 
there are exceptions, but they are few ; and yet, for the maintenance 
of their ancient customs and superstitions, they will suffer torture, 
contumely, and death, with a most remarkable stubbornness and sto- 
lidity, and with all the apparent fortitude of a devoted christian 
martyr. The medicine-man, or sorcerer, and the Indian priest, by 
their deceptions, cheats, and incantations, stimulated by the hope of 
ease, comfort, and gain, encourage the Indians in this miserable 
devilish system ; and, being the recognized doctors of both body and 
spirit, they, to maintain their position and ascendancy, teach the 
Indians to be, and in most instances succeed in keeping them, igno- 
rant, deluded, superstitious, and wicked creatures, degraded and 
brutal in all their habits and instincts, and always prepared to do any 
bad thing. This is the Sioux Indian as he is." 

Prince Maximilian, of Wied, who passed, amidst severe hard- 
ships, a winter amongst the Sioux of the Upper Missouri, re- 
ferring to the decorations, mentioned by Mr. Galbraith, which 
these Indians were in the habit of wearing, says : — 

" Like all the North-American Indians, they highly prize personal 
bravery, and therefore constantly wear the marks of distinction which 
they have received for their exploits. Among those are especially 
tufts of human hair attached to their arms and legs, and feathers on 
their heads ; he who, in the sight of the adversaries, touches a slain 
or a living enemy, places a feather horizontally in bis hair for this 

y2 
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exploit. They look upon this as a very distinguished act, for many 
are often killed in the attempt before the object is attained. He 
who kills an enemy by a blow with his fist sticks a feather upright 
in his hair. If the enemy is killed with a musket, a small piece of 
wood is put in the hair, which is intended to represent a ramrod. 
If a warrior is distinguished by many deeds, he has a right to wear 
the great feather cap with ox-horns : this cap, composed of eagles' 
feathers, which are fastened to a long strip of red cloth hanging down 
the back, is highly valued by all the tribes on the Missouri ; and they 
never part with it, except for a good horse. 

" In a battle with the Pawnees a Sioux chief was killed who wore 
such a cap ; the conqueror wore it as a trophy, and the Sioux recog- 
nized him by it in the next battle : they made great efforts to kill 
him, and succeeded in wounding him ; but his horse was too fleet for 
them, and he always escaped." 

Mr. J. R. Hanson, the Indian agent for the Upper Missouri 
Superintendency, writing, in July 1867, of the Indians under 
his charge, comprising nine bands of the Tetons or Lower Siouxs, 
and numbering in the aggregate about 13,500, says,' with refer- 
ence to the progress of these tribes : — 

" A very general desire to plant seems to prevail among the Lower 
Brules, Two-kettles, Minneconjons, Sans Arcs, Lower Tanktonais, 
Blackfeet, and Uncpapa bands. This is a cheering evidence, not 
only of a desire to maintain terms of friendship with the government, 
but also to better their own miserable condition and avert some of 
the suffering which visits them every winter like a terrible scourge 
entailed upon their existence, carrying many to the grave. Indians 
have a natural aversion to every kind of manual labour, save, alone, 
such as attaches to the pursuits of war and the chase. For a man 
to perform any other kind of labour is to them an hereditary notion 
of inferiority ; the chas9 is their natural vocation ; and it is not sur- 
prising that they are slow to renounce it ; for a certain fascination 
attends the ' surround,' the ' dash,' and the ' pursuit ' of the huge 
animal, having just enough danger to give the keenest zest to the 
labour. There is still left in the civilized man enough of the savage 
to enjoy a buffalo-hunt, What, then, should be expected of an In- 
dian?" 

The same gentleman, speaking of the causes of war and the 
best mode of securing a permanent peace, says : — 

" But a few years ago the entire Sioux nation was at peace with 
all whites ; a white man could travel from east to west, from north 
to south, so far as their domain extended, and feel that he was in a 
land of friends and safe. Now no one ventures a mile from a post 
without an escort, or a fleet horse and a good revolver. To those 
familiar with the history of the past ten years of these ' Indians,' 
this state of affairs is not surprising. It is the natural result of the 
causes which have been at work during this time. 
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" Mutterings of discontent, fears of the encroachment of the white 
man, have been arising and increasing throughout the Sioux nation 
since the Yankton cession of 1858, when they saw a large tract of 
their country, embracing some of their best hunting-ground, snatched 
from their possession ; and later, when the discovery of gold in the 
distant west caused a stream of immigration to flow through the In- 
dian country, they became fully aroused to the danger which seemed 
to menace the destruction of their game, their means of support, 
and, eventually, the loss of their entire country. Then it was that 
the hostile portion of these bands, making common cause with other 
tribes and bands, began the savage war signalized by the most re- 
volting acts of barbarity. It was not for other wrongs the white 
man had done them ; it was not for revenge, nor yet from any innate 
desire to spill the blood of whites ; but it was to drive back this im- 
migration and save their country. We have had but little trouble 
in this section (Dakotah), because immigration has been in another 
direction, and it is along those routes they have mustered their 
forces to keep back the invaders. Had the course of immigration 
turned in this direction, here would have been the field of war. 
Could it be done, bring every hostile Sioux to a council to-day, and 
ask, "What consideration would induce you to give up the war and 
remain at peace ? they would say, ' Stop the white man from travelling 
across our lands, give us the country which is ours by right of con- 
quest and inheritance, to live in and enjoy unmolested by his encroach- 
ments, and we will be at peace with all the world.' " 

The Cheyennes. — The Cheyennes, also called Paikandoos or 
" Cut-wrists," are described by Catlin as a small tribe about 
3000 in number, living as neighbours to the west of the Siouxs, 
between the Black Hills and the Rocky Mountains. " There is 
no finer race of men than these in North America, and none 
superior in stature, excepting the Osages, there being scarcely 
a man in the tribe full-grown who is less than six feet in height. 
They are undoubtedly the richest in horses of any tribe on the 
continent, living in the country, as they do, where great herds 
of wild horses are grazing on the prairies, which they catch in 
great numbers and vend to the Sioux, Mandans, and other 
tribes, as well as to the fur-traders. These people are a most 
desperate set of horsemen and warriors also, having carried on 
an almost unceasing war with the Pawnees and Blackfeet from 
time ont of mind." 

My friend, Professor F. V. Hayden, writing of them in 
1859-60, when he visited them, says : — 

"Comparatively little has been published in regard to this tribe 
of Indians, and their former history is quite obscure. The few facts 
already recorded seem to render it very probable that they emigrated 
from the north and north-east to their present location ; but I can 
find no reliable account of their movements or their history in any 
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works within my reach. How so important and interesting a tribe 
of Indians has escaped the notice of travellers, is a matter of some 
surprise. Even the indefatigable Schoolcraft was unable to obtain 
any extended account of them. From my own personal observations, 
and from all the sources within my reach, I have constructed the 
following brief sketch of this tribe. 

" This nation has received a variety of names from travellers and 
the neighbouring tribes, as Shyennes, Shiennes, Cheyennes, Cha- 
yennes, Sharas, Shawhays, Sharshas, and, by the different bands of 
the Dakotahs, Shai-en-a, or Shai-e-la, the meaning of which is not 
known. On the Missouri River, near latitude 45° and longitude 
101°, is the entrance to the Great Cheyenne River, one of the most 
important branches of the Missouri. It takes its rise in the divide 
between the valley of the Yellowstone and that of the Missouri, and 
is called by the Dakotah Indians Wash-te-wah-pa, or G-ood River. 
About thirty miles below the eastern base of the Black Hills is the 
junction of two important branches, called the North and South 
Forks of the Shyenne. Uniting, they form the Great Shyenne, as 
before mentioned. The country bordering this river, from its mouth 
to the junction of the two forks, is underlain by the black, plastic, 
saline clays of the cretaceous system, and is, consequently, for the 
most part, arid and barren. The bottoms, however, forming the 
immediate valley are clothed with grass, and furnish a supply of 
fuel sufficient for all the wants of the Indian. Game is also abun- 
dant, as elk, deer, and antelope ; and in former years vast herds of 
buffalo roamed over this region — though, at the present time, only now 
and then a stray bull is seen along this river from mouth to source. 
In the vicinity of the Black Hills, the clear, beautiful streams that 
flow front, the mountains swarm with beaver, the prairies are covered 
with antelope, and the wooded valleys and hills are favourite resorts 
for elk and deer, the whole rendering this country one of the most 
delightful spots to the Indian. A little further up the river, a small 
stream flows into the Missouri from the north, which is called the 
Little Shyenne. These streams evidently derived their names from 
the fact that_ they drain the country once occupied by this tribe of 
Indians. 

" Those enterprising travellers Lewis and Clarke give us no ex- 
tended account of the Shyennes, and simply allude to them in their 
Journal. On their map attached to their report, they locate them 
near the eastern base of the Black Hills, in the valley of the Great 
Shyenne River, and state the number at fifteen hundred souls. They 
also speak of the remains of their old villages along the Missouri, 
which seem to show the course of their migrations. Near the mouth 
of a little stream named by them ' Chayenne ' Creek they observed 
' a circular work or fort, where the Sharsha or Cheyennes formerly 
lived.' There are also, on one of the banks of the Red River of the 
North, the remains of an old village of the Shyennes, with an impor- 
tant stream bearing their name. All these forts show quite clearly 
that the Shyennes either gradually and slowly migrated from the far 
north to their present location, in search of better hunting-grounds, 
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or were driven by the superior strength of their more numerous 
neighbours. We have the statements of persons now living in that 
country that the Dakotahs drove them from the Missouri to their 
present position. 

" Brackenridge, in his Journal of a tour up the Missouri Eiver in 
1811, says of these Indians that they are a ' wandering nation on the 
heads of the Shyenne Kiver ; trade with the Arikaras ; -speak a dif- 
ferent language from any nation I know; their complexion very 
fair. They trade also with the Spaniards, and have a great number 
of horses.' 

" ' There are many instances of Indians possessing several wives, 
from two to fifteen ; but jealousies are constantly arising, and are 
kept in check only by force on the part of the husband. Every wo- 
man rejoices when she finds she is the only lawful wife ; and when 
she suspects that her husband meditates the taking of a second, she 
throws every obstacle in the way, first by renewed attentions and 
kindness to her husband, and then by creating difficulties with the 
intended wife. "When an Indian takes several wives, he usually se- 
lects one as his favourite. She may be a young woman, or the first 
wife and the mother of his children. The remainder are intended 
more as slaves, to dress robes and to perform the drudgery of the 
lodge. 

" ' The Shyennes are a proud race, large and well formed, more like 
the Dakotahs than any tribe I am acquainted with on the Missouri. 
They are at peace with the Dakotahs, and have become so inter- 
married now, that it is hardly probable that they will ever break 
their friendly relations. So many of them speak the Dakotah lan- 
guage, that their own language is not used at the present time in 
diplomatic affairs. I have never heard of but one white interpreter 
for these Indians ; and he has long since left them, his knowledge of 
their language being of no pecuniary benefit to him. 

" The Shyennes, like the Dakotahs, are rigid in regard to the fidelity 
of their women. When a woman proves false to her husband, which 
is not common, she is punished with great severity, and not uncom- 
monly with death. When a young man sees a woman fair to look 
upon, and one which his heart desires, he at once commences to ap- 
ply his arts. If he succeeds in seducing the woman to elope with 
him, he immediately escapes to another tribe or band, and if he 
remains away, nothing is said or done about the matter ; but if he 
returns, in some instances the injured husband kills him, though 
usually the man who decoyed away the wife gives to the former 
husband a horse and other presents, and he and a number of their 
mutual friends gather together at the lodge of the first husband, who 
hands the latter a pipe, and they all smoke together. The injured 
husband then says that his heart was bad, but has now become good, 
and the past is forgotten.' " 

The principal chiefs of this tribe are : — 
Moke-to-ve-to, or " Black Kettle," who was killed at the Bat- 
tle of Washita, the Head Chief. 
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Hark-ka-o-me, or " Little Robe." 
Moke-tah-oo-ve-ho, or " Black White Man." 
Man-a-men-ek, or " Eagle-head." 
Mak-sten-a, or " Big Head." 
Nah-a-sto-ke, or " Bear-killer ; " and 
Voh-is-to, or " White Buffalo." 

The Arapahoes. — The Arapahoes, sometimes called " Dirty- 
noses," from their sign, which consists in seizing the nose with 
the thumb and fore finger, are described by Burton as follows : — 

" The Arapahoes, generally pronounced Rapahoes (called by their 
Shoshonee neighbours Sharetikeh, or Dog-eaters, and by the French 
Gros Ventres) are a tribe of thieves, living between the south fork 
of the Platte and the Arkansas Eivers. They are bounded north by 
the Sioux, and hunt in the same grounds with the Cheyennes. This 
breed is considered fierce, treacherous, and unfriendly to the whites, 
who have debauched and diseased them, while the Cheyennes are 
comparatively chaste and uninfected. The Arapaho is distinguished 
from the Dakotah by the superior gauntness of his person, and the 
boldness of his look ; there are also minor points of difference in the 
moccasins, arrow-marks, and weapons. His language, like that of 
the Cheyennes, has never, I am told, been thoroughly learned by the 
stranger; it is said to contain but a few hundred words, and these, 
being almost all explosive growls or guttural grunts, are with diffi- 
culty acquired by the civilized ear." 

Professor Hayden, writing of the Arapahoes in 1859-60, 



" The past history of the Arapahoes is but little known. 

" I have searched all the works within my reach, and I' cannot as- 
certain with certainty their track of migration. Gallatin speaks of 
them as a detached tribe from the Rapid or Fall Indians, which has 
wandered as far south as the Platte and the Arkansas, and formed a 
temporary union with the Kaskaias and some other erratic tribes. 
At the present time the Arapahoes are divided into two portions or 
bands. The first portion call themselves ' Na-ka-si'-nin,' ' People of 
the Sage,' and number one hundred and eighty lodges. They wander 
about the sources of the South Platte and the region of Pike's Peak, 
also northward to the Red Buttes on the North Platte. Sometimes 
they extend their joumeyings in search of buffalo along the foot of 
the Big-horn Mountains in the Crow country. They spent a large 
portion of the winter of 1859 and 1860 on the branches of Powder 
River, near the base of the Big-horn Mountains. The second band 
call themselves ' Na-wuth'-i-ni-han,' the meaning of which is obscure. 
It implies a mixture of different kinds of people of different bands. 
They number two hundred lodges, and range along the Arkansas 
River and its tributaries, 

"The Rev. Dr. Morse thus speaks of these Indians in 1820: — ' Their 
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number is estimated at 10,000. Their country extends from the 
head-waters of the Kansas, south to the Rio del Norte. They are a 
warlike people, and often make predatory and murderous excur- 
sions on their eastern and northern neighbours.' Since that time 
very little notice seems to have been taken of them." 

They are treacherous and bloodthirsty, and thoroughly migra- 
tory in their habits. At a moment's notice they 

" Fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away." 

The tribe has been greatly decreased in number, and is now 
almost extinct, from wars and that terrible scourge the small- 
pox. 

They have also grounds of complaint against the United States' 
Government for non-fulfilment of the treaty entered into with 
them in 1861. Mr. H. P. Bennet, a delegate for Colorado, in a 
communication made by him to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, in January 1864, prefers the following request on be- 
half of these Indians : — 

" In 1861 a treaty was made with the Upper Arkansas band of 
Arapahoe Indians, by which they relinquished all their right and 
title to a large tract of valuable land for certain considerations, among 
which was one that they should be protected in the peaceful posses- 
sion of their homes on a reservation upon the Arkansas Eiver. Three 
years have elapsed, and they are still wanderers from their lands ; 
the buffalo, on which their forefathers depended for subsistence, are 

Eassing rapidly away by the encroachment of the whites upon their 
unting-grounds, and already the red man finds hunger and starva- 
tion staring him and his in the face ; for this and many other reasons 
this band of Indians are anxious to commence the cultivation of their 
lands ; but this they cannot do, as a military reservation has been 
made by the "War Department within a few months, and so located 
as to deprive them of the very lands they wish to occupy ; therefore 
they ask that the troops stationed at Fort Lyon, 0. T., may be re- 
moved from their reservation to some other point where they will be 
of more service in preserving the peace, and preventing any outbreak 
between them and the whites. The chiefs are, as I am informed, all 
very anxious to remain on friendly terms with their white brothers ; 
and for themselves they have no fear, but it is for their young men 
and squaws th&\ they speak. If they are allowed to visit military 
posts without restraint it is impossible to prevent the young men 
from getting whisky, and their women from getting greatly de- 
moralized; to prevent these misfortunes they make this request." 

In the autumn of the same year, 1 864, they were forced into 
a state of hostility by the acts of the commanding officers at 
Fort Lamed at that time. Their chiefs were fired on whilst 
coming to the post with a flag of truce to offer their services to 
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revisit the troops, to recover stock that had heen run off on the 
previous day by the Kiowas, Comanches, and Cheyennes. 

Their Head Chief is " Oh-nas-tie," or " Little Raven." Mr. 
Richardson, who was in the habit of seeing him frequently iu 
1865, describes him as follows : — 

" The savage, like Palstaff, is a coward on instinct — also treacher- 
ous, filthy, and cruel. But one chief, the ' Little Raven,' was the 
nearest approximation I ever met to the Ideal Indian. He had a 
fine manly form, and a human trustworthy face. To spend an hour 
in our cabin was his custom always of an afternoon ; and though his 
entire ignorance of English was only equalled by my innocence of 
Arapahoe, we held pleasant communion together. Our conversations 
were carried on by signs and the very few words we had in common. 
The tongue was weak, but the gesticulation eloquent." 

The other principal chieftains of this tribe are : — 
Oh-hah-mah-hah, or " Storm." 
Ah-hah-wat-tan, or " Black Man." 
Chie-e-nuk, or " Haversack." 
Nah-a-nat-cha, or "Round Chief ;" and 
Nah-kin-ne-ha-na, or " Yellow Rabbit." 

The Kiowas and Comanches. — The Kiowas and Comanches 
are wild and roving Indians, whose range extends over a large 
part of Western Texas and into New Mexico, and up as far 
north as the Arkansas. 

The two tribes in 1867 numbered 2800. The Kiowas, or 
" Prairie men," make the signs of the prairie and of drinking 
water. Catlin, when he visited them, describes them as being 
a much finer race of men than either the Comanches or Paw- 
nees, tall and erect, with an easy and graceful gait, with long 
hair, cultivated frequently so as to reach nearly to the ground. 
He states that they have usually a fine and Roman outline of 
head, and decidedly distinct from both the Comanches and 
Pawnees, as well as their language. 

The Kiowas have the reputation, and doubtless deserve it, of 
being the most rapacious, cruel, and treacherous of all the In- 
dians of the plains. They range mainly south of the Arkansas 
on the Canadian, and south of the Rio Grande. They have 
the credit of influencing the Comanches to do whatever they 
suggest. 

The Comanches, or Camanches (Les Serpents), imitate, by 
the waving of the hand or fore finger, the forward crawling mo- 
tion of a snake. 

In statue they are rather low, and in person often approach 
to corpulency. 
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These fierce, untamed savages roam over an immense region, 
eating the raw flesh of the buffalo, drinking its warm blood, and 
plundering Mexicans, Indians, and whites with judicial impar- 
tiality. Arabs and Tartars of the desert, they remove their 
villages (pitching their lodges in regular streets and squares) 
hundreds of miles at the shortest notice. The men are short 
and stout, with bright copper faces and long hair, which they 
ornament with glass beads and silver gewgaws. 

On foot slow and awkward, but on horseback graceful, they 
are the most expert and daring riders in the world. In battle 
they sweep down upon their enemies with terrific yells, and, 
concealing the whole body, with the exception of one foot, be- 
hind their horses, discharge bullets or arrows over and under 
the animal's neck rapidly and accurately. Each has his favourite 
war-horse, which he regards with great affection, and only mounts 
when going to battle. With small arms they are familiar ; but 
" gun-carts," or cannons, they hold in superstitious fear, from 
the effects of one fired among them long ago by a Government 
expedition which they attacked upon the Missouri. Even the 
women are daring riders and hunters, lassoing antelope and 
shooting buffalo. They wear the bair short, tattoo their bodies 
hideously, have stolid faces, and are ill-shapen and bow-legged. 
When a Comanche would show special fondness for an Indian 
or white man he folds him in a pair of dirty arms, and rubs a 
very greasy face against the suffering victim's. 

These modern Spartans are most expert and skilful thieves. 
An old brave boasted to Marcy that his four sons were the 
noblest youths in the tribe, and the chief comfort of his age, for 
they could steal more horses than any of their companions. 

They are patient and untiring — sometimes absent upon war 
expeditions two years, refusing to return until they can bring 
the spoils of battle. When organizing a war party, the chief 
decorates a long pole with eagle-feathers and a flag, and then, 
in fighting costume, chants war songs through his village. He 
makes many raids upon white settlers ; but his favourite victims 
are Mexicans. Like all barbarians, he believes his tribe the 
most prosperous and powerful on earth, and, whenever our 
Government supplies him with blanket, sugar, or money, at- 
tributes the gifts solely to fear of Comanche prowess. He is 
terrible in revenge; the slightest injury or affront will have 
blood. An American writer saw one chief punish the infidelity 
of his wife by placing the muzzle of his gun over her crossed 
feet and firing a bullet through them both. 

After death the warrior is buried on some high hill in sitting 
posture, with face to the east, his choicest buffalo robe about 
him, and the rest of his wardrobe deposited by his side. His 
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relatives mourn by lacerating themselves with knives, or crop- 
ping their hair, and, if he was killed in disastrous battle, by 
clipping the manes and tails of their horses and mules. 

On vast deserts the Comanches convey intelligence hundreds 
of miles in a few hours. By day, green pine, fir, or hemlock 
boughs piled upon burning wood produce a heavy black smoke, 
which is seen far away ; and at night they telegraph by bonfires. 
Their signals are as well defined and intelligible as those of civi- 
lized navies — smokes and fires with stated intervals between in- 
dicating the approach of enemies, or calling the roving bands 
together for any purpose whatever. 

They are inveterate smokers, mingling dried sumach leaves 
with tobacco ; and they drink whisky to excess. "When needful, 
they easily abstain from food for days together, but afterwards 
eat fresh meat in incredible quantities. 

Never tilling the ground, insensible alike to the comforts and 
wants of civilization, daring, treacherous, and bloodthirsty, they 
are the destroying angels of our frontier, the mortal terror of 
weaker Indians and of Mexicans. According to tradition, their 
ancestors came from a far country in the west, where they ex- 
pect to join them after death. 

Catlin says of them : — 

" In their movements they are heavy and ungraceful ; and on their 
feet one of the most unattractive and slovenly looking races of In- 
dians I have ever seen ; but the moment they mount their horses, 
they seem at once metamorphosed, and surprise the spectator with 
the ease and grace of their movements. A Comanche on his feet is 
out of his element, and comparatively almost as awkward as a mon- 
key on the ground, without a limb or branch to cling to ; but the 
moment he lays his hand upon his horse, his face even becomes hand- 
some, and he gracefully flies away like a different being." 

Catlin describes them as " a numerous and very powerful 
tribe," and estimates their warriors at 6000 or 7000; but this 
was, no doubt, excessive. 

No doubt many of the charges of outrages and depredations 
against these tribes are true. An inveterate prejudice seems to 
exist among those bands who are not under treaty obligations 
against the people of Texas, arising mainly from the fact that 
the country was once owned and peopled by a race (the Mexicans) 
whom they had ever regarded and treated as enemies. They 
cannot comprehend that the annexation of Texas made its 
people citizens of the United States, whom they are bound to 
respect and refrain from acts of hostility or depredations against 
them. 

Mr. J. W. Whitfield, the Indian Agent for these tribes, gives 
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the following account of them in 1855, whilst he offers sound 
practical advice as to the only sure mode of treatment to be 
adopted towards the Indian people : — 

" The Comanches, Kiowas, Apaches, Aarapahoes, and Cheyennes 
are much scattered, and in a state of great confusion, by no means 
agreed among themselves, and uncertain of their position in reference 
to the Government. I used every means in my power to pacify 
them, and to reconcile them to the United States. How far I suc- 
ceeded I am unable to say with certainty ; but I presume that the 
first train that passes will have to do as all others did previously to 
my arrival, that is, to pay toll in the way of sugar and coffee, and 
such other articles as suit their fancy. 

" The history of our Indian affairs clearly proves that the friend- 
ship of Indians cannot be bought ; and I still entertain the opinion 
that nothing but a sound chastisement will have the effect of bringing 
the Indians of the plains to their senses. Make them fear you, and 
you can manage them at discretion ; but every present made them 
they regard as an acknowledgment of their superior power, and given 
to deprecate their wrath. At this time they nave no respect for the 
Government. 

" These tribes are now confined to a district of country from which 
the buffalo haB almost entirely disappeared, and the smaller game 
remaining in it is too shy and too fleet to be killed with bows and 
arrows. Even with fire-arms it would be a scant, a precarious, and 
a constantly diminishing means of subsistence which those sterile 
wilds could afford. If the hunters of these tribes venture into the 
region of the buffalo, they are liable at any moment to come into 
contact with the border Indians, the Osages, Delawares, and others, 
who claim as their own hunting-grounds all the lands over which the 
buffalo now roams. When such meetings occur, sanguinary fights 
are sure to follow, in which the border Indian, owing to the superi- 
ority of his arms, and his skill in the use of them, is sure to be the 
victor. 

" They have not made one step in the direction of civilized life ; 
they know nothing of agriculture, have no domestic animals except 
horses and dogs, no agricultural implements, nor knowledge of the 
use of them if they had. Under these circumstances, it is at once 
perceived that their situation is desperate. In the absence of other 
food they have fed upon their horses and mules until the numbers 
of those animals have fallen below their needful supply ; and hence 
their frequent forays into Old and New Mexico for the purpose of 
replenishing their stock. Starvation is constantly staring them in 
the face ; and it is a fate to which the most tutored citizen or subject 
of civilized society does not submit without a struggle. No wonder, 
then, that the wild and untaught savage should resist it with all the 
strength and all the art of which he is master. 

"The conclusion which I would impress upon the Government is, 
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that one of three alternatives must be embraced. The first is to wage 
a war of extermination against these unfortunate beings, and so be 
done with them at once and for ever. However shocking to humanity 
such a course may appear, it is less so than the second, which is, to 
let matters proceed as they are now going, until, by the combined 
and gradual operation of famine, disease, domestic broil, and outside 
pressure, the same fate, that of utter extinction, shall have overtaken 
them, the travel and commerce of the plains having, in the meantime, 
been subject to constant interruption and annoyance. The third, 
and it is in strict conformity to the humane and philanthropic spirit 
of the age, is to feed these people until such time as, by the introduc- 
tion amongst them of knowledge and habits suitable to their condi- 
tion, they shall be able to provide for their own subsistence. 

" It is now an ascertained fact that wherever the buffalo can live, 
the domestic ox will live in like ease and good condition. The region 
of country occupied by these nomad tribes is precisely that in which 
the former animal has heretofore most abounded, being that of the 
short grass, which still constitutes his principal, if not his sole food 
in winter. It is capable of sustaining upon animal food alone as 
dense a population as exists anywhere in the world. It is emphati- 
cally the pastoral region of America, destined, when it shall have 
become the abode of civilized men, to be the seat of wealth, health, 
ease, art, and refinement. But, not to indulge in speculations not 
demanded by the occasion, I come at once to the main purpose which 
I have in view : it is to urge the propriety of the Government's 
supplying those Indians with the means of entering at once upon a 
course of pastoral life. With a liberal supply of grown-up animals 
for present consumption, and of cows and bulls for breeding, their 
plains could in a few years be stocked far beyond their own wants, 
and all motives for depredating on the property of others would thus 
be withdrawn. 



" Expensive as a compliance with these recommendations would 
undoubtedly be, it would yet prove less so than either a war of ex- 
termination, or the maintainence of a sufficient force to hold these 
tribes constantly in check. Simply as a means of saving them from 
starvation, it is probably the most economical that could be devised, 
whilst on the score of humanity it bears no comparison with a war, 
whether of extermination or of mere coercion. The fact must not 
be lost sight of, however, that in order to do anything calculated to 
result in benefit to these deluded creatures, they must be whipped 
into submission : at present they hold the American Government 
and people in the utmost contempt ; and until they shall be set right 
in this particular, it is folly, and worse than folly, to attempt to 
maintain friendly relations with them." 

The principal chief of the Kiowas is Satanta, or " White 
Bear." In cunning and native diplomacy he has no rival. 
In wealth and influence the Dakota Chief, " Red Cloud/' is 
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his rival ; but in boldness, daring, and merciless cruelty, Satanta 
is far his superior. If a white man does him an injury, he never 
forgives him ; but if, on the other hand, the white man has done 
him a service, death alone can prevent him from paying the 
debt. 

Satanta is described by Mr. Kitchin, who visited him in 1864, 
as follows : — 

" He is a fine-looking Indiau, very energetic, and as sharp as a 
briar. He and all his people treated me with much friendship. I 
ate my meals regularly three times a day with him in his lodge. He 
puts in a good deal of style — spreads a carpet for his guests to sit 
on, and has painted fire-boards, twenty inches wide and three feet 
long, ornamented with bright brass tacks driven all round the edges, 
which they use for tables. He has a brass French horn, which he 
blew vigorously when the meals were ready." 

Some of the principal Chiefs of the Comanches are " Ten 
Bears," "Silver Brooch," "Wolf's Name," "Little Horn," 
and "Iron Mountain." 

The Sioux Outbreak and Massacres of '1862. — Having described 
some of the hostile and friendly tribes, as well as the country 
they inhabit, I will now give a short account of the massacre in 
Minnesota. 

The Sioux outbreak and massacre in Minnesota of 1862 
originated in the general dissatisfaction of the Indians at some 
of the treaties entered into with them, the neglect of the 
treasurer to make the payments to which they were entitled at 
the usual time, and to the war fever which had been excited by 
the news of the defeat of General M'Clellan, coupled with the 
belief of the Indians that nearly all the white men had left their 
homes to go to the war. 

The payments to the Sioux Indians of their annuities by the 
agent, Mr. Galbraith, should have been made early in July. 
Upwards of 4000, consisting of the Upper Bands, and also a few 
of the Yanktons, assembled during the early part of July at Mr. 
Galbraith's agency ; and after having applied repeatedly in vain 
for their annuities, and being, from the limited supply of pro- 
visions, in a state of starvation, they on the 4th of August broke 
open the warehouse, and carried off about 100 sacks of flour. A 
few days afterwards the Indians received their annuity goods and 
a supply of provisions, whereupon the greater portion of them 
left for their homes. Whilst at the agency, they heard of the 
defeat of General M'Clellan in the peninsula, and of the call of 
the President for 600,000 more troops. 

The more immediate cause of the outbreak, however, was the 
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killing, on Sunday, the 17th August, by some young men be- 
longing to a hunting-party of " Sha-ka-pee's band," whilst in a 
state of intoxication, of some white persons of the name of Jones, 
from whom they had obtained the whisky with which they had 
become intoxicated. 

On the return of these Indians to their village at Rice Creek, 
they called a council of the tribe, and are reported to have said 
as follows : — We have killed white men, and, if caught, must 
die ; let us unite now, and kill the whites at the agency. The 
whites are all gone to the war, except the old men, women, and 
children; we can kill them all, take their property, and re- 
possess ourselves of our lands." This harangue had the desired 
effect, and Sha-ka-pee's band were subsequently joined by the 
principal warriors of the Sissiton and Wah-pay-ton bands. The 
leader of the hostile bands was a chief of the Mdewakanton 
Sioux, called "Little Crow." His proper Indian name was 
Tshe-wa-ku '-wa-ma '-ni, or "The Hawk that hunts walking." 
He had not only visited Washington, and was supposed to be 
friendly to the whites, but had promised to have his hair cut 
and become civilized; and at the time of the massacre the 
Government were engaged in building him a house. 

Many of the Chiefs, the farmer Indians, and older men, 
friendly to the whites, remonstrated, and strongly objected to 
war with the whites, but in vain ; the die was cast, and mad- 
ness ruled the hour. Early on Monday, the 16th of August, 
the work of death and devastation began, and spread rapidly 
throughout the northern part of Minnesota. 

On the following day the Indians attacked the agency. Cap- 
tain Marsh, with about fifty soldiers, left Fort Ridgley, which 
was distant some fifteen miles, to render assistance, but was 
attacked at the ford near the agency, when his force was cut to 
pieces, with the loss of the captain and twenty-three men. 

The Indians subsequently made repeated attacks on the vil- 
lage of New Ulm, and also on Fort Ridgley ; but although they 
fought with the most obstinate bravery, and exhibited the 
greatest recklessness of life, they were successfully repelled. 

In the meantime, small bands spread over the adjoining 
country and committed the most frightful murders and atroci- 
ties. In these raids, they captured a large number of white 
women and children. 

On the 23rd of September, Colonel Sibley, who, having suc- 
ceeded in arming new troops, had marched to the relief of the 
settlers, was attacked near Wood Lake whilst in camp, and soon 
after sunrise, by the Indians in force. The latter occupied the 
high grass, and disguised themselves by tying tufts of grass 
around their heads and waists. The battle lasted until nearly 
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noon, when the Redskins, who had congregated in a ravine, 
were charged by the 7th Regiment of Minnesota Volunteers, 
under Lieut.-Colonel Marshall, and thoroughly routed. No 
quarter was given to them ; and their repeated cry of " Me 
good Indian ! " was only answered with the thrust of a bayonet 
and a curse. 

The Indians afterwards retreated to the wilds of the Upper 
Missouri River, where they intrenched themselves, and sent a 
flag of truce to Colonel Sibley, offering to surrender, together 
with their prisoners, consisting of some 150 women and children. 
This offer of surrender was not accepted, but Colonel Sibley 
surrounded them, took possession of their camp, and relieved 
the white prisoners. 

A military commission subsequently tried the Indians who 
had either surrendered or been captured, and convicted and 
sentenced three hundred and three to be hung, and eighteen to 
imprisonment for life, this being the greater part of all the male 
prisoners who had been captured. 

The total number of Indian captives at this time amounted 
to about 1800; but these consisted almost exclusively of women 
and children. 

The finding of the Commission was sent to Washington for the 
approval of the President. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
remonstrated against the execution of this severe sentence against 
prisoners captured in war; but the President ratified the finding 
in the case of thirty-eight of the most guilty, who were accord- 
ingly hung at Camp Lincoln, near Mankato, on the day follow- 
ing Christmas Day, viz. the 26th of December, 1862. 

The Indians ascended the scaffold singing their death-song ; 
and, standing in one long line, and clasping each other by the 
hand, they were sent to their final hunting-grounds. 

The remainder of the captive Sioux, consisting almost entirely 
of women and children, were shipped, in May 1863, to Crow 
Creek, about 100 miles above Port Randall, on the Missouri. 

The following statement of the condition of these Indians is 
extracted from the report of the Commissioners deputed specially 
to inquire into the condition of the Indian tribes of the Upper 
Missouri, in 1866 : — 

" The undersigned deem it proper also to represent the miserable 
state of the Sioux Indians, principally women and children, who were 
taken prisoners in 1862, after the outbreak in Minnesota, and trans- 
ported the following spring to the Crow Creek reservation, on the 
Missouri River. Concurrent evidence, of the most reliable charac- 
ter, shows these helpless creatures to have beeu kept in a condition 
of semi -starvation for the two years following their arrival at their 
new home, during which period several hundred have died from actual 
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want, or front disease superinduced by it. There are about a thousand 
remaining on the reservation, of whom only one-tenth are men, mostly 
aged and infirm. Even now, although every effort seems to have been 
made by the superintendent and agent to secure a proper supply, 
these people are receiving an amount of subsistence barely sufficient 
to sustain life. It is earnestly recommended that the most prompt 
and efficient means be adopted for the relief of these wretched de- 
pendents upon the mercy of the G-overnment. While apparently 
willing and anxious to aid in supporting themselves by farming, the 
experience of two of the three seasons they have spent in that lo- 
cality has demonstrated that there is no reliance to be placed upon 
the. products of the ground. In fact, labour in that direction seems 
to meet with no corresponding return, in consequence of the pre- 
vailing drought and poor soil." 

The hostilities in Minnesota were confined almost entirely to 
the two bands indicated by the Wahpakoota or Mdewakanton, 
the Yanktons and all the other Teton or lower bands of Sioux 
giving no aid to their brothers in arms. Many also of the chiefs 
of the hostile bands rendered services of great merit to the whites . 
Amongst those who thus distinguished themselves may be enu- 
merated the following : — 

Other Day, who guided 62 missionaries and employees of 
Yellow Medicine and Hazelwood to Shakapee village, near St. 
Paul. 

Taopi, or wounded man, a chief who was the leader in the 
rescue of 250 prisoners. 

Paul Maza-ker-ta-mane, who openly denounced in council the 
hostile Indians, and at all times, at the risk of his life, declared 
his fidelity to the whites. 

To-wante-toma, called Lorenzo Lawrence, who " at the risk 
of his life rescued the white captives, and brought them to Fort 
Ridgley." 

Simon An-ang-mani, who rescued four captives and brought 
them to Fort Ridgley. 

Wah-kin-yan-wash-to, or " Good Thunder," who assisted Ta- 
opi, and was threatened with death by " Little Crow." 

And Zoe Ha-pa, a squaw, who " at great risk brought provi- 
sions to the island where the Rev. Mr. Riggs and party were 
secreted." 

"Little Crow," the leader, with a party of his followers, es- 
caped into British territory, and applied to Governor Dallas, at 
Fort Garry, for assistance. He was supplied with provisions, 
but refused any ammunition, and was finally killed by Mr. 
Lampson on the 3rd of July, 1863, about six miles north of 
Hutchinson. 

The followers of Little Crow, prior to this time, had been 
either dispersed or had deserted him, and with his death the 
Sioux Indian war of 1862-63 may be considered at an end. 



